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|| neying five hundred miles. And most of the horticulturists have availed themselves of this ge- 
| prosperity and improvement I ascribe, emphati- vneral law for improving some of their produc. 
‘Terms—#2 50 per annum, or cally, to the benign influence of its Agricultural tions, taking two varieties of the same species, 
$2 00 if paid in advance. ‘Society. How gratifying, to the fathers of this|/or two species of the same genus, and crossing 

+p The first and second volumes can be SUP || society, must be the reflection, that they have||them by artificial means when in flower, thus 
plied to new subscribers. been thus instrumental in increasing the measure] combining what is excellent in both ; the florists 


Direction or Lerrers.—It is requested)) 


tl letters be addressed tothe publishers Lu-||of human happiness, and of human virtue. 1 uniting delicacy or brilliancy of tints with mag- 
that all lette P nd 


ther Tucker & Co || would not exchange the honor which belongs to! |nitude of flower, beauty of foliage, or luxuriance 
; 


— > ‘\them for the pageantry of a court, or the renown||of growth. It is thus that some of the most 
Splendid varieties of the geranium have been 


For the Genesee Farmer. || of a sanguinary victor. ! 
| Instead of adopting Sir Henry Steuart’s sys-| produced. Darwin mentions an ingenious ex- 
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HINTS TO FARMERS-=-=-No. V- 


‘The Planting of Trees, for ornament and PFO tem of removing large trees, we would do well to periment of Mr. Knight, in which he produced 
fit, —for fruit, fuel and timber, has, for a long’ »yeserve them, wherever they are not likely to in-| several new and valuable varieties of the garden 
| 




















time, engaged the active attention of the cultiva- | terfere with the economy of the farm; and to) pea by impregnating the stigmas of the flowers 
tors, and even of the governments of Europe.|| plant small trees wherever they will conduce to|/of one variety with the farina or dust from the 
The existing forests of England are said to have ‘ornament or use. In retaining, however, the se-|!anthers of another, and suggests, for the improve- 
been all planted by the hand of man. T hel| cond growth is preferable to the first. The ha-||ment of the apple, that “ where new varieties are 
highlands of Scotland, after having been, by a || bits of the latter, like the habits of the aborigi- joqeited, the male dust of one good variety, as of 
reckless policy, stripped of their timber, have; ‘nes, are better adapted to the forest than to the|/the nonpariel apple, should be shed upon the stig- 
been again reclothed with wood and beauty, by || field, and when their tall forms are bared by the||mas of another good variety, as of the golden 
the indefatigable labors of the present and last)! : hors of cultivation, they are apt to be prostra-||pippin, and it is probable that some new excel- 
generations. And to such a height has the taste) teq by the winds. ‘The second growth, or small||lent variety might be thus generated.” <A simi 
for planting been carried in Germany, that the || trees, grow up with more strength and beauty,||lar experiment was not long since noticed in the 
public highways, for hundreds of miles, present)/and soon adapt their habits to their security. ‘Genesee Farmer, of the production of a new and 
continuous avenues of fruit and ornamental trees, | There are many grounds that are not profitable]! valuable variety of Indian corn, by crossing the 
from which the traveler regales himself with) in tillage, which may grow trees without preju-||early golden Sioux with the Tuscarora. It is 
freedom, and which contribute to the comfort and) dice, and even to advantage, as posture lands.||impossible to say to what degree of perfection 
wealth of the inhabitants. The press has been | A growth of fruit or forest trees is highly benefi-|| we may thus arrive in the production of fruits 
enforcing the duty of planting, and furnishing di-|| cial, upon the north and west sides of farm build-|/and vegetables. Our native grapes, embracing 
rections for rearing forests, and beautifying || ings, in breaking off the cold winds in winter, and||several species and many varieties, have some 
parks and ornamental grounds. A recent Pla || affording refreshing shade in summer. The bor-||excellent properties which the foreign grape docs 
er’s Guide, by Sir Henry Steuart, has just been || ders of highways and enclosures afford also the||not possess; as the hardy texture of its wood, 
republished by the Messrs. Thorburns, at NeW-|| means of at once enhancing the value and beau- ‘which adapts it to our varied climate, and the 
York, and excited much public attention. Thave | titying the scenery of our farms. Besides, plant- iluxuriance of its growth. On the other hand. 
not seen the work, but the extracts from it which)! ing trees is a sacred debt which we all owe to||the European grape possesses a decided advan- 
I have read seem but illy adapted to our practice. || nosterity. B. | tage over the American in the thinness of its 
They relate principally to an expensive mode of | iskin, the absence of pulp, and the richness and 
removing large trees from the forest to the park ;)| For the Genesee Farmer. || abundance of its juices. By crossing them, and 
in operation suited neither to our habits nor our|| THE VINE. || producing hybrids, we propose to combine the 
means. It undoubtedly contains, however, useful|| THE IMPROVING OF OUR NATIVE GRAPES. léaiacdlenshes of both—form a vine which is equal- 
instructions for planting, removing and pruning!) However desirable the acclimating of the Eu: ||ly hardy with any of our native varieties, and 
forest trees; and I hope it may be the means of || ropean grape in our country mey be, there is yet!| whose fruit in quality will be very little inferior, 

iwakening in our countrymen a more provident |another object of importance, and which promi-|| if vot equal, to the choicest foreign kinds. Let 
care of at least the trees we have left. For our |ses success even if the other fail: itis the im-|lthe best varieties of our American grape be ta- 
taste has hitherto run counter to that of Europe || provement of owr native varieties in the quality||Ken, as the Isabella, Alexander, Scuppernong, 
While they have studied to increase, we have//of their fruit. Several have been brought into Catawba, Red Bland, &c, and crossed with the 
been wantonly lavish in destroying these lords of |notice confessedly valuable, but which will not}! varieties of the European grape most esteemed 
the forest. But we begin to perceive our error, || be acknowledged equal to the best European||fo; the table and for wine, as the Chasselas. 
and to evince a disposition to correct it; the first|| grapes. Any improvement, therefore, that may Frontignac, Burgundy, &c. To insure success, 
evidence of which, that I remember to have wit-||be made in the quality of their fruit, is of no}\the operation should be performed with care and 

nessed, was in the county of Berkshire—zhere|!small moment. The grape, taken from its native 

the first Agricultural Society, of practical farm-|| 

ers, Was eslablished in our country, and where it 

yet continues to dispense unnumbered blessings. 

One of the early acts of that society was to en- 

courage the planting the sugar maple, particular- 

ly by the road sides ; and the wise foresight which 

prompted the improvement has now become ap-| 

parent to all. I was acquainted with the valley 


of the Housatonick more than forty years ago. 











wilds, undergoes but little change by cultivation. 
How then shall we improve the quality of its 
fruit?’ By sowing the seed and producing new 


| 
| 


nicety. Before the flowers are fully expanded 
and the anthers ready to shed their dust, the an- 
thers should be carefully removed. The flowers 
thus served should be effectually covered or en 





varieties? Some improvement may be hoped to}|closed, to prevent the farina or dust from the 
be made in this way. Our list of choice Ameri-' neighboring flowers coming in contact with them 


sible that some may be produced superior to any 
\that are now known. It is certainly worthy the 
attention of our cultivators. But the mode 


knew it when its Agricultural Society was||we are about to suggest, which we think 


established, and 1 have traversed it with delight 
within the last few months. I know no dintrict 
which has surpassed jt in the measure of its im- 


iiwill insure success, 





is to cross our native 
grapes with the choicest European varieties, and 
form hybrids. The sexual system holds as com- 


provement during the last twenty years. Its ag-||plete throughout the vegetable as the animal 


ricultural features—its flocks and its herds—its| kingdom; and the offspring in the one is as ca- 
moral condition—the intelligence and enterprize! pable of improvement as in the other, according 
—the industry and happiness of its population, |jto the quality of the parent which contributes or 
Suspassed, in my mind, any thing I saw in jour-'| receives the fecundating principle. Florists and 


can grapes may be thus increased; and it is pos-| Take the flowers of the kind which you wish to 


cross with it, when full blown, and gently rub 
the dust of the anthers on the stigmas of the 
flowers from which the anthers have been remo 
ved. The seed from these flowers thus impreg 

nated will be a mixture of the two, and combine 
the properties of each. As the European vine is 
a distinct species from our American varieties 

the product would be a hybrid or mule. A query 

arises: Would this hybrid produce fruit? In the 
animal department, we know the hybrid or mule 
‘will not propagate its kind. The hybrid of some 








plants, as the geranium, will produce flowers bu: 
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no seed. How far this law holds in the vegeta- | 
ble department is unknown to the writer, but he | 
3 of opinion that, as there is such a near rela- | 
tionship between all the species of the grape fami- | 
'y, their hybrids would produce feuit, if not seeds 
capable of growing. But this last would be of 
hut litle importance, as the new variety might be 
increased to any extent by cuttings, layers, &c. 
| know not that we have any hybrids. The Red 
Bland was at one time supposed to be such, the 
oroduct of an American with an European spe- 
ies, but cultivators are now generally of opinion 
that it is a genuine American species. The sub-| 
ject, we think, is worthy the attention and experi- | 
ment of our cultivators, and we shall be happy if} 
it results favorably. Ww. W. B. 
P. S. Since writing the above, I have fell upon 
he following passage in Nuttall,in which the same 
opinion is advanced. “It is probable,” says this 
accomplished naturalist, “that hybrids, betwixt 
‘he European vine and those of the United States, 
would better answer the varied climates of North 
(merica, than the unacclimated vine of Europe.” 
Hammond's Port, Feb. 1833. 








THE FRIENDS. 
The present is denominated by many an age of 


i:aprovement. Every age should be so 
an age in which there is a disposition manifested 
'» adopt whatever is new, whether the same is in 
ceality an improvement or not. Would it not be 
vise, before we rush too far into unexplored 
fields in search of novelty, to inquire whether we 
ve not leaving behind us many of those very ad- 
vantages which we profess to be in search of, 
‘ad which are within the reach of each one of, 
ns, and are only overlooked because they are so 
ommon that they produce but little or no excite- 
ment. There is, we must acknowledge, some- 
hing very pleasing to our natures in a change of 
jects which surround us, and for the gratifica- 
ion of which it would seem as if our wise Cre- 
itor had ordained the seasons especially for our 
vratification. It may be observed, that when we 
eek after pleasure, we often do it by neglecting 


I! 





ness and comfort in and about their dwellings not | of snow was during the prevalence of a strons 
‘to be found among any other class of people ; | north wind, the probability is that it has not an. 
and we have often questioned ourselves why this || tended far inland, being rather a condensation of 
was: “As it happeneth to one man, so it doth to | the vapors of the lake than otherwise. 

another,” and yet here are a people that seem ex- Should this snow remain long upon the ground 
empt from this universal maxim. It must be the || farmers will do well to tread it down about theix 
effect of education. If, then, their code of edu-| fruit trees to prevent the mice from gnawing 
cation is calculated to produce a greater degree of 1 them. ° 
comfort in this life, without detracting from our || Particular attention should also be paid to 
hopes for the future, is it not worthy of imita- |{ sheep. When sheep are prevented from feeding 
tion; or at least inquiring into, to find the cause | in the fields by deep snow, unless pains are taken 
why this is so? To support us in this conclu-|| to supply them with some kind of green food 
sion, if we examine the catalogue of crime in| such as mangold wurtzcl, rcta baga, boiled pota- 
our country, we find few instances upon record in|| toes, or grain, or some other food that will keep 


| 
| 





which any one of this denomination have been 
engaged; and the records of our judicial tribunals 
clearly demonstrate, that the number of this class of 


‘their bowels open, they suffer much. As the 
\time for yeaning is near, those who wish to lv 
successful with lambs should not neglect thei: 


This is || 





| sheep a single day. 


For the Genesee Farmer. 


\ people which have been engaged in legal controver- 
BEES. 


sies, in proportion to their numbers, is less than 
| that of any other. So far then, as the peace of; 
° ° — . oi 

society is concerned, this is a praiseworthy trait|| J jaye lately purchased a hive of bees, and be- 

lin their moral code, and worthy of imitation. || ¢ 8 Rast 
‘fore I prepare a place 

| With them it is a maxim, “ that an idle man is a} gon ah “on , —_ ae 
whee og 8 4)\ after Dr. Holman’s bees, I wouid also inquire of 
‘dangerous man in community ;” and hence it is! [nus if his tin plating on the inside of the hive 
{ . . ; ; at : ae | ee , , 
jthat such scrupulous attention is paid to instill ine ‘will not be detrimental to the bees in ascending 
ito the minds of their children the necessity of|\the hive while filiing. The bee keeper that [ 


| : ' _ , > . ' . 
vhabits of industry. Industry, when accoMpa- || nurchased of, informed me that in the working 





nied with prudence, in most inst: *s to|| ; : 
| mie } » IN Most Instances Serves tO!| season he leaned his hives a little back, for the 


/inecrease our means of subsistence 


ind co 1) _ . 
and comfort ; purpose of giving them a more free entrance in- 


and a proper restraint « aT sani iI ; | 

vr PrOF straint of a unruly Passions to the hive ; and they also ascended the hive with 
young a ey. 5 ) . ¥ 

when young, prepares us for enjoying those'! more ease; and he said they would fill a hive in 





I also observed that the botiom 


For the Geoesee Farmer. 


Ma. Epirorn—TI have noticed in your valuable 
paper a number of dissertations on the impor- 
tance of destroying that noxious plant from our 
fields, the Canada thistle; and that you and the 
public may have the advantage of my experience 


| 
| blessings without coveting what has been given)! jess time than they would when confined to the 
|;to others. Thus the steady and rigid rules of | ysual aperture. 

\discipline, practiced by these people, not only | of his hives were shaved to an edge, by taking off 
1 prepares their offspring for usefulness in suciety, ‘the outside corner, to prevent the moth, which he 
a ich hai neon Says has not troubled him since, although they 
| — seriously injured him before. F. LAPHAM. 
cing peace of mind and its concomitant, length of | “aes 

days. If these things are sv, why are not the | 

‘habits of those people worthy of more general | Method of Destroying the Canada Thistle. 
| imitation } By imitating their habits of industry | 

jand economy, we would not be understood as im- 

|| plying that it becomes necessary fo acknowledge 

all their peculiarities of worship or belief. With 

\this we have nothing todo. We would confine 


what is profitable; thercfore, a steady course of | baad 
or nge ped . - | our observations (o their habits of industry, econo- 
‘ife, free from those blood-stirring excitements, is || ‘ , ' ' er 
imy and fragality, together with their due obser- | 


in the destruction of tha: plant, I for the first time 
have taken the liberty of addressing you. 





perhaps most conducive to health, long life, and || 
ne accumulation of property, the latter of which, || 


» a certain extent, is as much our duty as any 
«ther inculcated in holy writ, 

Mankind are creatures of habit, and those ha- 

its ave often affected by objects which pass be- 


fore us, and which, upon examination, we have || 


eause to admire. That mankind are so formed 
that, under similar circumstances, they are, and 
will continue to be, similar, is readily acknowl- 
edged by most of us, which leads us to conclude 
hat, as long as society continués in its present 
‘andition, or as long as similar circumstances 
yovern us, we are not to look for any astonishin 
-honges in the pursuits or manners of tl 
munity 

In reflecting upon the different classes of soci- 
‘ty, according to the division caused by religious 


or 
°° 


ié com- 


wt political opinions, we have discovered none so . 


worthy of imitation by our farmers as that class 
usually denominated Frignps. In traveling 
through different parts of the United States, we 
have sometimes thought we could tell when we 
assed the habitation of one of these families. 
There is always a general appearance of neat- 


vance of ail the acknowledged rules of morality || Plough the ground thorougly four times, in the 
and a love of education. Very few of this class || old of the moon,* in June, July, August and Sep- 
| of people are to be found among those whom we |) tember, taking care that at eavh ploughing every 
i . . . 2 ! . 
= ignorant; and their education is free from || roct of thistles be cut by the plough that may 
pantaat nntalienn . a | — > 4 

| ostentauion, and confined to usefulness. As they }) happen to reach the bottom of the furrow; omit 

are systematic io all their business, they actually | harrowing the ground. If this work is properly 
appear to have more time to devote to reading and || and thoroughly done, the ground will be in Srst 

i ¢ € . . > P 1? > . . 

writing than other people. We offer our paper | rate order for sowing wheat, and the thistles be 
|. as proof of this. We have had, for the last year, || completely extirpated; and what is more, this 
many contributors to its columns of whieh we | course will destroy almost all other plants, how- 
| may jusdy be proud, but in looking over the || ever tenacious of life they may be. 

¢ > re § ‘ . : - ° | re 

j fames, we finda considerable proportion of them || Yours, &. THOMAS TUFTS. 
jare Friends. In short, they are the mostscientific | Le Roy, Fed. 16, 1833. 
- eee ee ee i ; ; 
mg of agriculturists m our state, and whether), * [am not sure that the influence of the moon 
|| we consider them in their social relations or pri-| has any effect in destroying the thistle as above. It 
| vate characters, they may be compared to the 


' 


4 be f atit has, or it may be the regular inter- 
| ae | vals of the ploughing» that destroys the thistle, that 
| deep but silent brook, which is more conducive to | being governed by certain times of the moon’s 


fertility than the foaming cataract, , course gives you. I have never seen the expeli- 
(}ment tried only in the old of the moon, and that 


a | being successful o i . 
DEEP sNow. oe _ ful, no other regular time has been re 


1 
sa rete begun to flatter ourselves in|} Note hy the Editor —We have had for some 
this neignbor 2. : ° . ; 
1 wt 8 . pe a a0 oun of winter w ere | time on hand, a valuable article On the Influence 
ih x ,) 7" rr aad Spring, yet in this we have || of the Moon, by Dr. Olbers, the celeprated astro- 
i mee erry _ fall of & greater depth of | nomer of Bremen, which we intend to publish as 
snow than usually falls to our share. As the full!) soon as we can find room for it 
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For the Genesee Farmer, 


HYBRIDS, &c. 


In Vol. 3, No. 4, of the Farmer, a person com- 
ng out over the signature of ALexaNnDeR Gor- 
von, accuses me of holding “very erroneous 
opinions in regard to Linnus.” From the good 
,atured manner in which he has treated the sub- 
ject, Lam disposed to think favorably of him as 
a man; but as it regards his scientific ar- 
cuments or researches, | am not qualified to 
judge, other than by the article alluded to, not hav- 
ing the personal goo fortune of an acquaintance 
with the gentleman. 


I did indeed state, in the number of the Farmer 
to which he alludes, “that I believed the opi- 
nions | there advanced to be strictly in accordance 
with the views of that celebrated naturalist, as 
well as those of Buffon, Cuvier and others.” 
And on further reflection, and some further in- 
vestigation of the subject, I find myself strength- 
ened in the belief, that my views on that subject 
are correct, although, perhaps, as it respects some 
non-essentials, my opinions may be at variance 
with those of Linnzus, and possibly with some 
others of equal celebrity, who also belong to the 
id school. But being from home, and not hav- 
ing immediate access to the works of that great 
naturalist, I cannot speak with that assurance in 
regard to his opinions that my very confident and 
frank opponent seems to. And, notwithstanding 
the proud assertions he chooses to make, and 
these too with but little proof, I still believe my 
views on the subject are tolerably correct. And as 
«confirmation thereof,I will begleave to quote some 
passages from some modern authors on the point in 
question. And in the first place permit me to 
make an extract from Amos Eaton’s Manual of 
Botany, a work of acknowledged merit, and its 
iuthor a man of indefatigable industry, of high 

ientifie and literary attainments, and, so far as 
my knowledge extends, particularly correct on 
votanical, geological, and mineralogical subjects 
Perhaps no individual in this state, or in these 
United States, has done more for those sciences, 
or for agriculture or horticulture, than him. And 
who, like many other eminent men that could be 
vamed, has not yet received that meed of praise 
which his worth and his genius have so jusily 
entitled him to, and which an enlightened and im- 
partial posterity will undoubtedly confer upon him 
ind them. He has taken the most unwearied 
jains to introduce facts into his writings, instead 
of ingeniously written and fine spun theories and 
metaphysical disquisitions. This is just what 
has been wanting for centuries; the clouds and 
fogs of mysticism, which has so long obscured 
the sun of science, have at length begun to break 
‘way, and the splendid rays of that sun begin 
‘lready to beam “pon Us with increasing bright- 
ess, and to glow witha dazz\ing splendor hither- 
to unknown ; and which, if facts instead of fiction 
continue to be resorted to by writers on these im- 
portant subjects, will increase With an effulgency 
pe rede a an admiring posterity, and 

a y cease to progress with a cessa- 
‘ion of time—with a wreck of worlds and crash 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 





f matter—when science with its votaries shal] 
oe buried together beneath the mightyruins. But 
(am wandering from my subject ; and to return | 
Professor Eaton defines hybrid to be a mule, a ve- 
setable produced by a mixture of two different, 





6% 


ee —————— 





species; and further, he says, in so many words,! structure at once astonish and confound the be 
the seeds of hybrids will not propagate. holder? Thus situated, a Man will scarcely 
Dr. Lieber, in his Encyclopedia Americana,|/|eave those fairy scenes of his own creation fu: 
in speaking of plants, says: As to their fructi-|| bacchanalian revels and scenes of dissipation ; fur 
fication, the same general theories exist as in re-!/here inquietude is a stranger, and misery neve: 
gard to the fructification of animals ; that is, the}lintrudes, for contentment has made it her abode 
theory of evolution, which considers the germ of|| here he may find his wonder and astonishment a- 
all creatures as already existing, and only waiting|| highly excited as though the wheels of creation 
for the process which is to call them into life, and]| had but just been commanded to roll on, and each: 
the more philosophical theory of actual genera-l!heauteous object beginning to rise from chaos ani 
tion by a wonderful co-operation of the two sexes.|! darkness to splendor and light; here he will not 
This process in plants takes place in a way ve-|| pe likely to sigh for the gaudy pleasures of af- 
ry similar to that of animals. Plants have male}| quence, or regret the loss of servile greatness 
and female organs of generation, which may be}) Though afflictions may happen, and adversity 
seen with the naked eye; yet these parts are ge-}/ come upon him, still he is not destitute of conso 
nerally not permanent, but change after fructifi-!/jation; here is a spot “supremely blest,” on 
cation has taken place. My pretensions to bota-! which he can dwell with fondness and delight . 
ny and the structure and growth of plants are objects, too, perhaps dearer still to him than trees 
very humble, yet humble as they are, I have, in}! o¢ shrubs, or plants, or flowers, to whom he is 
common with my fellow-citizens, a desire to con- strongly attached, and by whom he is tenderly 
tribute to the advancement of useful knowledge ;|| 1oyed—to whom he can communicate all his feel 
and I know of no knowledge more useful than}! ings, and confide his most secret thoughts. Thus 
that which teaches us to make the best possible situated, he has scarcely a thought or a wish un 
use of time, and the best method of cultivating gratified—no expectation sullied. He will neve 
the earth so as to make it produce the greatest}! curse the Power that gave him existence, or the 
possible quantity of the necessaries of life from lingering moments that retain him in wretched 
any given portion of it. This can only be done ness, but will calmly wait the coming of the 
by carefully examining, by the aid of chimical}/jeavenly messenger which is to conduct him to 
analysis, the different kinds of soils, and adapt-}}},i, jast home, and land him safe on the long 
ing suitable crops tothem. For this purpose We]| .i-hed for shore. But without dwelling longer 
want Sacts, and facts alone, for the support of the on this charming theme, permit me to ask, who 
theories we advance. No adventitious aids will}} . ould sacrifice such enjoyment for wealth; fo: 
supply the place of stubborn facts. Writers}/ihe noisy contention of unbounded ambition ’ 
who substitute fine spun theories for plain matler}! wri: weakness of mind wand it betray, to re- 
of fact reasoning, entomb rather than enshrine}}inquish these favors of a smiling Providence fo: 
their subjects; and what is worse, if possible, 16 alluring vices of a corrupted world. 
such writers have a tendency to lead those wholi *p, conclude: I could fondly hope that tha: 
a after them astray. The present generation}! -iacs of community, whose aid I have solicited 
is in no small degree accountable to the next forl! 1. contributors to agricultural and horticultural pe- 
the theories they advance on these subjects, and riodicals, will view with indulgence these re- 


true science will be advanced or retarded in pro-} -a+ks of an individual whose heart io Witty dete 
portion as truth or fiction, facts or mere speculative), their laudable and praiseworthy exertions to 
notions, are resorted to by the —— of the day}! -eliorate the condition, notonly of the bodies, bu' 
for the support of their favorite opinions—to}| 51.6 of the souls of their fellow men. And Iam 
build up new theories or to pull down old dogmas the more inclined to hope that they will not se- 
—to amuse themselves rather than to instruct verely censure what is well intended, when I re 
’ _ 

others. : ne flect that science has found friends in the friends 
And here permit me to solicit the assistance}! ¢ piety, and that true prayer has flowed from, 
of a classs of ae, wre of whom may consi- lips wet with castallian dews; and, as I lately 
der the solicitation an improper one; I shallli.arq an eminent minister in the society of 
nevertheless make it. The class of men to whom Friends say, in the course of a sermon in which 

+s ’ 

| ede ave Ministers of the Gosp a. ‘They ares!/he alluded to the great progress which the liberal 
or ought to be, in the habit of stating facts to their arts and sciences were making throughout the 
hearers—their hearers are generally inclined to civilized world, “ true piety is the nurse of science 
believe what they cay. ‘They ave, or ought to bes! and the friend of every useful art.” With these 
in common with some others, the depositories of hasty and imperfect remarks, I for the present 
science, as well as of more sacred things. What- talon teave of the Bacwet.”: and deena of 
ever tends to better the condition of mankind at my frank and gentlemanly antagonist for a snug 
. . ? > 

large, should Fete be an object of their retreat on the banks of the stately and romantic 
most earnest solicitude. And whatever makes aj] yy, 1; gonkiac,* where and from whence my best 

. . . . . ? 

man like his home better will make him like the wishes for the continued success of the “ Genesee 
tavern less—will make him like all places o Farmer,” and its indefatigable and intelligent 


idleness and dissipation erat: and I would ad editor, will often be wafted across the billows of 
what can render a man’s home—Is_ sacre Rate. J. W. SMITH. 


home !—more delightful and endearing, than to Farmington, 2 mo. 2, 1833. 
see it surrounded by trees of his own planting—}} . Indi . emer : 

‘ ndian name for the Maume River; done inte 
shrubs and plants of his own rearing and nurs- English signifies White Banks. 
ing—flowers of his own choosing; all of them , 
requiring his daily care and attention—all of|) Henry Eckford,—The Sultan, in conversation 
them objects, may I say of his tender regard, or}} with Com. De Kay, observed——“ America must 
at least of attachment; whose fragrance delights||be a great nation, that she can allow such men 
is——whose beauty and wonderfully curiousYas Henry Ecxrorp to leave her dominions.” 
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For the Genesee Farmer. | the depredations of animals; and a vacancy is) 


INDIAN CORN. 

In the chapter on Indian corn, (Zea mays,) | 
in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, it is 
said, “ Of this plant only one species is known, 
but there are several varieties.”* It would be 
hard to determine whether the writer meant to 
include the Valparaiso corn among these varie- 
ties, or whether he meant to exclude it entirely }) 
as an Indian corn. Either case would be incor- 
rect. The Valparaiso or cross corn, constitutes | 
another species of Zea, named Z. curagua, dis- 
tinguished by its serrated leaves ; and the grain 
when roasted splits regularly into the form of a)) 
cross. It is represented as a smaller species, and | 
was introduced into Britain in 1824. 

It is also said, “‘ American Indian corn is the 
largest known variety of maize. It is found 
growing wild in many of the West Indian isl- 
ands as well as in the central parts of America. 
It will rarely come: to maturity in northern cli- || 
mates; and could never be securely relied on as'| 
a crop in any partof Europe.”t All this may be’ 
true, and yet by not telling the whole truth, it! 
leads on directly to error. The small variety; 
found with the Indians by the first settlers of New 
England soon after they landed at Plymouth, 
was as decidedly an American variety as that 
which grew in the West Indies. This same re- 
mark will apply to the variety cultivated by the 
Mandans on the Missouri; and which ripens, ac- 


‘ording to Nuttall, in a climate where no other 
varvely could exist. 
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It is further said, ‘In the Mexican states its 
productiveness is calculated to excite wonder, if 
not to provoke incredulity on the part of Europe- 
an agriculturists. Some particularly favored 
spots have been known to yie 


ld an increase of | 
eight hundred for one.”t Much of the wonder | 


ind incredulity would abate however if the same | 
facts were stated in a different manner. Com-| 
paring this crop with that of wheat, or of other! 
kinds of grain commonly cultivated in Europe, | 


the product seems enormous ; for if we say one|! 


i| 
j 


bushel of wheat will seed an acre, and one acre |! 
will produce forty bushels, the increase is only! 
yne-twentieth part of the Mexican crop, and a} 
vague idea of i s iin fi < ate 

gue some eight hundred bushels to the | The practice in some districts may have in-|)of the comb. 
acre is presented. But when we inquire how! j, 


much Indian corn have they to the acre? and | 


‘hen learn that it may not greatly exceed one| 
nundred bushels, we come to understand it differ-_ 
enly, having discovered that more is owing to the, 
small quantity of seed corn required, than to the| 
magnitude of the crop. 

By good culture, as great a return may be had 
from many spots within the 44th degree of north 
latitude. The ears of the most common variely 
of Indian corn cultivated in the Genesee Country. 
will average nearly ten inches in length, with 
eight or ten rows, each containing fifty grains ; 
and consequently each ear contains four hundred | 
or five hundred grains, Now a stalk of Indian| 
corn in a fertile soil with good tillage and room| 
enough will produce at least two ears, and the: 
vield will be from eight hundred to one thousand | 
for one. If we take the quantity usually planted: 
in our fields, however, and compare it with our! 
greatest crops, the proportionate yield will be! 
greatly reduced; for it is held the best policy to. 


} 


but ow openin one, to their great surprise, they | amet 
‘ se ‘ : | general supposed application. 
|| found it to contain Indian corn which was “ séidZ |) PP PP ' 


' 


March 2, 1833. 
_ 
For the Genesee Farmer. 


SPURRED RYE. 


han a surplusage, although 
are to Se eee & on ugh | In page 9 of the current volume, you caution 


each stalk will be less productive. ! Sain ential Sete oats , 

In speaking therefore of eight hundred to one,we YOU" Tenders against the use of this article. It is 
know not whether the yield is great or moderate, } generally believed, | may mv, known, to be — 
for one plant treated in the best manner in a rich — , ; — oe that in the sensons of 1815 
soi! may produce more than two thousand to one, ones. aes the rye crops in New-England 
even when the yield, averaging the whole field| Were muc infested with it, and during these 
together, is not fifty bushels to the acre. | years much mortal sickness prevailed. 

“In the United States of America,” says the 
same author, “ the Indians—these simple and un- 
taught people, discovered and practiced a method | 
of preserving their grain after harvest which af- || 
forded a certain protection against the ravages of | 
insects. Their method was to separate the corn 
from the cobb [cob] as soon as the harvest was 


In many 
| instances the spurred rye was alleged as the 


leause. My father at that time owned a country 
\grist mill, and had for many years a stout six foot 
erof an overgrown miller totend it. In the various 
grists which were brought to the mill for grind 
ing was considerable of this spurred rye, which, 
was easily known by its large black and distorted 
' , kernels. The question as to its poisonous quali. 
finished; to dry it thoroughly by exposure to the |} . _ pe gir 
4 . ties was often discussed by the farmers who 
sun, and to a current of air; and then to deposit | ?, ; 
ie : ia. ‘}came to the mill, and the miller who, as was usu- 
it in holes dug out of the earth in dry situations, | a ad “8 
ar . : al with him on any subject where the least mat- 
lining these holes with mats of dried grass, and | 
4 iter of science was connected, took the negative 
covering them with earth, so as completely to pre- ||. 
_— side of the question; and by way of proof posi 
ou Renee ae tive, always made a point of picking out a hand 
The United States of America is a vast coun- ||, ,” tt P 0 toe 


| 
i 


: : . \ful of the ergot from the grist before him, as he 
| try, comprising a great many Indian nations, || 


| sat tending the hopper, and eating it in presence 


of his combatant. 
| This I have seen him do oftentimes, say a 


differing in manners as well as language; and 
therefore in speaking of their peculiarities, it is 
always safer and more satisfactory to name t 
gt é' ry ome large table spoonful at a time. He was never in- 
nation in which such customs prevail. The only). ap ea 
| jured in the least by it, and is living yet as hale 
account which I recollect, of the Indian mode of |, . ' 
: ae a man as any in the country. I do not mention 
storing their corn, is contained in the history of |, . . . 
. . | this fact to confute the opinion that the ergot is 
the first settlers of Massachusetts. An exploring aan Gen. 2 eummens ts to fave: been dadeead 
party “ discovered hillocks of raised earth” which | a PP , 


, ‘to such positive scientific examination as to settl¢ 
they conjectured to be the graves of the Indians;|\,. __ ; . : 
PA  |'this point, but to note a prominent exception to its 


UMts. 


in the ear.” In this part of the United States it |! 
is commonly kept in the ears through the winter. }| 
Instead of excluding the air, corn cribs are con- | 


For the Genesce Farmer. 
BEE MOTH, 


Mr. Eptror—There have been several wri 
structed so as to admit as much of it as possible. ters in the Farmer, who appear to have had con 
We know of no insect that attacks Indian corn! siderable experience in raising bees. I would 
after it is ripe and husked. } therefore make the following suggestions, hoping 
Some farmers have said that topping and dla- |; to elicit from some of them information respect 
ding hastened the ripening of Indian corn; and \ ing the natural history of the bee moth. 
this author supposes the operation also “ affords|| This destructive insect, when it has attained 
more nutriment to the grain;”t but I do not) maturity, winds itself up in its web, and passes 


discover how the entire removal of one half the | into the chrysalis state in the corners and upper 


plant could produce any such effect. | part of the hive, or among the broken fragment: 


The miller must therefore be 
“ 


ced him to believe that the ears when ripe | hatched in the hive, and the question arises, whe- 
must be plucked off together with the husks, ther it does not immediately deposit its eggs, and 
and conveyed at once in carts to the barn.”t| prepare for a new progeny before it leaves the 


There is no necessity for this practice, and ac- \|hive. 


cordingly it is local. It is commonly held to bea|| The miller of the silk worm, it is said, depo- 
saving of labor to husk it on the stalk, whether! sites its eggs in 
the stalks are cut and stocked, or whether they || winged form, and such is believed to be the fac’ 
are left standing in the field. D. T. | respecting most of the butterfly kind. 
Greatfield, 2 mo. 1, 1833. || Now if this be a fact respecting the bee miller, 
r é I would ask, what can be done to save a hive 
COLLAPSE O Pig dnt may Farmer. | once infested with the worm, except to destroy 
3 i wg the hive, and to substitute another in its place ’ 
ome young children, when they cry, are apt), . —poee eal .s . 
—— rf f th || This I once knew practiced with success. The 
guage po ote ph is sen ‘s ra 7 owner took the infested hive from the stand, sub- 
ul P Ba. worden wy 'S | stituted another in its place; then with his axe 
a, en alarm to parents, and is a real split open the hive containing the bees—took @ 
evil, for it is sometimes with difficulty that the few pieces of pure pra or put them into the 
breath can be recovered. ing i “ras ' .. 
ry : ies he following 'S 2D |! new hive, to which the bees resorted, took up their 
easy an certain remedy: Close the nostrils of abode, and worked well. This was done early 
the child with the thumb and finger—put your||; A 
mouth to the child’s mouth, and blow smartly. a j 


a few hours after it passes into its 











\s@ plenty of seed to guard against accidents, or 





* Part, p. 99 p, 102-0-——3 p. 103, 








The lungs will be inflated, andthe music willre-|| The apprehension of a failure of the supply of 
commence in a moment. P, |\coalin England is adelusion. In Yorkshire ther@ 


—~ |jare exhaustless beds, which are sold at 4s, or 5s. 
per ton. 











* Part 29, p. 105—+ p. 107—$ p. 107. 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
THE CURCULIO. 
I love to recall the memory of men of past 


ives whose pleasure it has been to contribute to 
the comforts of their race; and more especially 
of those who have aided by their wisdom, the ef- 
forts of the cultivator. Of this class was the 
late William Bartram of Pennsylvania, an emi- 
nent naturalist; and if not the first, one of the 
irst who carefully described the Curculio which 
destroys our apricots and plums. What follows, 
is an extract from his communication in the year 
1807 to the Philadelphia Society for promoting 
Agriculture, and which is preceded by his de- 
scription of that insect: 

“ During my travels southward from Pennsyl- 
vania to Florida I had sufficient opportunities to 
observe that the fruit trees on the sea coast and 
brackish water, were free from the ravages of 
this destructive insect; this suggested to me an 
idea, that the saline vapors were pernicious to 
them, and hence I imagined that if we were to 
go to the trifling expense of showering our choi- 
cest fruit trees with a weak solution of common 
sea salt, once or twice a week, it might answer 
the same end of preserving the fruit; and by per- 
severing further in a litle more expense, in ex- 
tending the same care to our orchards, we might 
in a few years expel them. But this is only a 
conjecture, having never made the experiment.” 

In the beginning of the year 1808, he added 
the following note: “ The spring following I put 
ihe experiment of showering a plum tree on trial, 
with a weak solution of sea salt dissolved in wa- 
‘er; but being too strong of salt, most of the 
eaves and fruit fell off in consequence of it, 
therwise the experiment might have produced 
the desired effect, as what fruit remained was not 
touched by the insect, though small and disfigured 
by the strength of the brine; yet a few arrived 
to their natural size and ripened, so that I am in- 
‘luced to believe, that with care in tempering the 
solution, it will be found to be the best and cheap- 
est remedy against the ravages and increase of 
those pernicious insects, yet discovered. It 

lould be so weak as just to taste of salt.” 
A Practica Garpener. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
HIGHWAYS-<=No. I. 

it was windy when our last snow fell; and on 
lie roads, the deposit has been very irregular : 
nearly the whole being swept from some parts 
which are furnpiked into the shallow gutters at 
their sides, or into drifts in the fence corners. Ri- 
Jing out in my cutter, I met many sleighs loaded 
with bags of wheat or barrels of pork; and the 
drivers were picking their way on the grassy 
part close to the fences wherever they could find 
room, or grinding over cobble stones in the side 


cutters, into which they had been tempted by the 
snow. 


On keeping an eye to the road for several miles. 
T could not discover that the overseers of high- 
ways had done the least thing to prepare asleigh 
track against a time like this. Though sleighing 
time occasionally includes full four months of the 
year in this climate, and light snows (often drift- 
ed) are most frequent, yet they seem to have had 
no recollection of the circumstance. With very 
/ittle labor the cradle-knolls might have been scra- 
ped into the adjoining hollows, and all made 
smooth and level; the loose stones might have 


AND GARD 
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been thrown into the corners of the fences; and|| Half the diseases with which they are essailed, 
the side gutters might have been made so regular|| proceed from indigestion or obstructions occasion- 
in width and depth that a span of horses, or a}|ed by unwholesome dry food.”——See Gen. Far., 
yoke of catile might now pass comfortably along. }| vol. IL p. 374. This being so perfectly in uni- 
Without any labor they might avoid ploughing || son with my own opinion, it is a great satisfac- 
and scraping so near the fence that a sleigh can- || tion to find two gentlemen of such extensive ex- 
not pass at its side; and refrain from throwing | perience having the same conviction on this impor- 
the loose stones into the only path where a team )}| tant subject. I am, very respectfully, 
with runners can get along at a time like the pre- || ALEXANDER GORDON. 
sent. | Rochester Nursery, Main-si., Feb. 24, 1833. 
The law directs that our public roads shall be|| “ Str—In the 47th No. of the second volume 
laid out 66 feet wide; but if they are only 60 feet } of the Genesee Farmer, a letter is published from 
in the clear, and 26 feet in the middle be turnpz- l the Hon. J. El. Powell on improved cattle, in 
ked, then there will be 17 feet left on each side beg he takes much pains to lessen the value of 
which may be so divided as to have a smooth || the Devons, and exalt the short horned Durhams. 
sleigh track on the grassy part near the fences || From the known character of the writer, I can- 
and another good sleigh track along side in the || not suppose him capable of being influenced by 
bottom of the gutter. In a smooth-faced country || prejudice or interest, although he was not the 
like ours, this plan is practicable in more than||owner of Devons, but an extensive rearer and 
nine miles out of ten; and with a very slight ex-|| vender of the Durhams. Yet I am inclined to be- 
ertion of intellect and of labor, which no good || lieve he was not very well acquainted with many 
citizen can begrudge, we might have pleasant}! valuable properties of the former, and did not re- 
sleighing, even on a light snow, and whether it|| alize the great inconveniences attending the lat- 
was drifted or not. Viator. ||ter. In England, where they have abundance of 
| succulent food for winter, and their luxuriant pas- 
For the Genesee Farmer. || tures are seldom parched by drouth in summer, 
On the Different Breeds of Cattles —_ the Durhams answer very well, as the extrava- 
There still exists a considerable diversity of || gant price of beef in that country will compen- 


opinion respecting which breed of cattle is best | sate for almost any amount of labor; but, even 


adapted for this country. In taking this question | then, the rest pastures and the coarsest forage 
P y g j | , poo p g 


into consideration, it is absolutely necessary to|| are fed by the smaller cattle. But here, the in- 
weigh well every connecting circumstance, and|| convenience arising from the summer’s drouth, 


the various properties of the respective breeds || which so often destroys our pastures ; the scarcity 


taken as a whole, so as not to give a priority to|| of succulent food in winter; the unfitness of the 
a particular race from any singular qualification. || oxen for labor; the great difficulty which the cows 





























| 


We ail have our propensities and partialities ; || experience in calving—together with the low 


still, these have but little weight with those indi-|| price of our beef, which will not compensate us 
viduals, who, with a truly philanthropic spirit, || 


| for extraordinary care,—will, | think, be found 
endeavor by their own exertions to set the matter!| reasons sufficient for excluding the Durhams from 


at rest, by proving the various breeds under dif-|| general use. 
ferent circumstances, and place the result of their! 
investigations before a discerning public, and || 
who cannot for a moment be considered as actu-| 
ated by any other motive than an anxious desire | 
to arrive at justconclusions. These observations | 
are elicited by the following communication, just) 


received from a gentleman of this county, an ex-|| England oxen) although Mr. Powell thinks them 
tensive farmer and breeder, and who for enter-|| unfit for any thing but light work. They will 
prize and spirited exertions in promoting the in-|| weigh when fatted from ten to fifteen hundred 
terest of the Agricultural community, is proba-|| weight, and the cows from six to eight hundred 
bly second to none. Having recently visited his || weight, and from a given quantity of food, they 
establishment, and very justly admiring the con-|| will yield as much beef as the Durhams. The 
dition of his stock, the conversation naturally || cows have no difficulty in calving, are excellent 
turned upon the qualification of the breed he|jfor dairy, giving very rich milk, which yields a 
rears, the Devons, when I earnestly solicited him || great quantity of buiter and cheese, and are not 
to send a communication on the subject for the|/ surpassed by the Durhams in proportion to the 
columns of the Genesee Farmer, and he has fa-j| food they consume. The bulls are fine boned, 
vored me with the following. His remarks and|! slim horns, clean limbs, and exhibit what is call- 
observations deserve the attention of every indi-||}ed in horses much blood. They are generally 
vidual interested in the subject, being those of a/| less than the oxen, and when compared with the 


Now the Devons are admirably adapted to the 
circumstances and wants of western New-York. 
They are fine boned, fat, quick, prove well, are 
very hardy, and keep easily. The oxen are ac- 
tive, vigorous and docile, well calculated for labor, 
not being surpassed by any, (not even the New 





practical man of most extensive and varied ex-}| Durham bulls, appear small; but the value of a 
perience. Without advancing an opinion on the||sire depends upon the goodness of his stock. 
superiority or inferiority of either of the breeds|| The color of the full blooded Devons is invaria- 
in question between “F.” and the Hon. J. H.j/bly a dark red or bright mahogany, without any 
Powell, it affords me great pleasure to state from || white, excepting the brush of the tail, (which 
a conversation with “ F.” on the subject, that his|' does not take that color until they are about a year 
opinions are in perfect unison with that of the/|old, but never fails of being all white at two 
concluding sentence of Mr. Powell’s cominunica-|| years old,) or sometimes a little white on the 
tion, where he says, “ Too much importance can-} belly. 


not be attached to the production of esculent roots, || The celebrated Mr. Coke of Norfolk, England, 














to a certain extent, for the promotion of health||had as good-an opportunity of being acquaintec 





and useful secretions, of neat cattle and sheep.'! with the Devons as Mr. Powell, and he pronoun: 
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— LL ees 
ced them second to none in England, and such isl Senirs” of the Library of Useful Knowledge. ail, by addvemsing OC. @ Ei. Carvin, New-York ; 
the opinion of the best judges there ; if so, they | [tis published “ under the superintendence of the jand I ot earnestly recommend odie the atten- 
must be much preferable for this country. The!) society for the diffusion of useful knowledge,” | "0" °F farmers who wish to obtain useful in- 
following extract is from a valuable little work,| of which Chancellor Brougham is chairman. | formation on the subject of their profession. 





entitled “'The Experienced Butcher,” (and has | The only publishers in this country are Messrs. 


been re-published in the first volume of this 
State’s Agricultural Memoirs, page 284.) “ By 
all judges of cattle, the Devonshire breed is con- 


| C. & H. Carvill of New-York. 

, No work which has fallen within my observa- 
Il 2° : . 

| tion, seems to embrace a more Interesting and ex- 


Should my leisure permit, I will occasionally 
give the readers of the Genesee Farmer extracts 
‘from this work, with the hope that it may prompt 
|| them to procure the work itself, QuERCcus. 


: : | Pee Se eae See ae Oe 

fessed to be one of the most beautiful, and at od tensive field of research; and none which treats | 

same time, one of the most valuable which our! with more ability, science and extent, those sub- |! tr We trust the writer of the following will 
‘ “3 = . . . | . 4 . 6 

island (England) produces. They are of large) jects which are immediately interesting to the j excuse us for omitting the three paragraphs ol 
size, and of a red color; the color of the cow va-|| farmer. If the succeeding numbers correspond | his manuscript, following the first, as foreign 
ries from a light red to a dark mahogany. They || with those already published, the whole work | from the merits of jthe question in discussion 


are thin skinned, and silky in the handle. The) will form a perfect “library of useful knowledge” land as touching upon a subject which we wis, 


eeneral height of the bulls is from twelve to four- | for every practical farmer. 

teen hands, the cows from eleven to twelve, and; ‘The introduction to this work states its general 
the oxen from fourteen to fifteen hands high.) design, and for the better information of those 
The Devon cattle arrive at maturity sooner than) who have not seen it, I will introduce the follow- 
most other breeds. The full grown animals are} ing extract: 

so valuable that few of the calves are killed. For| , ‘‘ Pur Farmer’s Series will consist of Trea- 


; , e held | tise’ Upon subjects most interesting to persons 
usefulness ay agricultural labor, the oxen are 7 employed in the various branches of agriculture, 
in the highest estimation ; they are well fitted for | and to those, generally, who reside in the country. 
draught both as to hardiness and activity. Work-|| It naturally begins with considering the Animals, 


ed oxen of this breed attain a larger size than!| which constitute the most valuable part of the 
} shick ot worked. I Hency of farmer’s property ;~-their origin ;—their different 
those which are not worked, in exceliency ©!) breeds ;—cheir structures ;—the most economical, 


beef, the Devon oxen can scarcely be exceeded; || and profitable, and humane method of treating 


and it isa remarkable circumstance, that they will] them ;—and the art of rendering their services || 


bear driving to London sometimes without the More extensive and permanent, and their health 
, ¢ ; || and comfort more secure. It is hoped that these 
smallest waste, from a distance of more than 4) yoiumes will contribute to the amusement, the 


hundred miles. The skin is reckoned among chal inaeoveuaah and the profit of the farmer and 


thinner classes, but it improves much in tanning.”|| cottager ; and = rae ta both of himself 
it > - — rr 

The celebrated cattle of Devonshire are thus de-|| 294 of the aniinals intrusted to his care. _ They 

: > No. 172. may afford hima pleasant companion at his win- 
scribed in the Annals of Agriculture, No. 172,) ter's fire-side, a useful counsellor when employed 
‘ ° ° ° il « . . . 
by Lord Sommerville, a native and resident of) in the labors of his station, and a help to raise his 
the county in which these cattle are bred. His, mind toa ey —— contemplation of 

=e ' tin ta 6h . | the objects whish Providence has spread arounc 
Lordship first observes, that “to describe the) san Gon one adenientiat aind Gut Uke. 


breed not as they might be in imaginary indivi- | ‘Under this great division will be considered 


duals, but as they really are to be found, it may! those animals which aid the power of man—the|! 


. } > ¢ = lp ones Tey hi , 
in general be observed, speaking of this as of all’ horse, ox, ass, mule, dog—those which supply 


: 4 . 
| food and clothing—horned cattle, sheep, swine, 
other breeds, that conclusions must not be drawn || goats, poultry, rebbits, bees—those which are 


from the size and shape of the bulls, but from the hurtful—the fox, weazel, rot, mole, insects, In 
general quality of their stock. Certain itis, that, | treating the subject of domestic animals, their 


individually, handsomer bulls are often to be found history, various kinds, structure and habits, feed- 


: ie 3 ; ing and treatinent when young, management 
in other breeds; and it is certain, that this race, 'when worked, and diseases, will be successively 


of which the whole produce is brought to view,) considered 

stands the confessed favorite, or among the very), ‘‘ Phe General Principles of Agriculture 

first, at Smithfield, where prejudice cannot find | will form the other great division of this Series ; 
and under this head will be treated whatever re- 


the way; and in forming an estimate of merit OF | Jates to the nature of soi!s and manures—the ro- 


demerit, the annual produce is to be the object at-) tation of erops--farm-buildings and machinery— |! 


tended to. ‘This, in oxen, which for superiority | sheep farming and dairy farming, so far as these 
of groin, activity in labor, are beyond all competi- | "49 not Save a considered under the head of 
lene end wheat ta tees be cnteed bland eat | sheep and cattle— potatoes and spade husbandry 
ion; an : wha - ‘ — 2 terme VOOL ’ wi , € | — wood and timber. 
found a right criterion to judge of the bulls which |“ There is a class of subjects which, though 
gotthem.” I might add many more proofs of the || not exclusively interesting to country people, be 
° . . ° ° j . re 2 thas . ; 
high estimation in which the Devons are held by aes more to the agro ag 6 Map. al 
: oF . ing, washing and bieaching, land measuring 
& TCS » ‘ ‘eo 7 ch . ad . a 5? . . =? 
good judges, but I fear this is already too long. road making, bridge building, quarrying, lime 
Yours, F. 
For the Genesee Farmer. || series.” 
~ . . . 
Library of Useful Knowledge. rom this prospectus, it will readily be percei- 
Your valuable correspondent, D. T’., has recent-|j ved that the design of the work is very extensive, 
1y introduced to the readers of the Farmer, the] and wholly practical. 


| It commences with the 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge.” 


Horse, and embraces the whole subject, successive- 


\|carefully to avoid. 
For the Genesce Farmer. 
IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 
In number seven of the Genesee Farmer, I no 
iticed a short article under the above title, ailu 
‘ding to the effort now making to procure a repea! 
‘of the act abolishing imprisonment for debt, in 
which the writer expressed his fears that the pe- 
|titioners will succeed. No doubt he is a benevolent 
;man, but yet may be so circumstanced as not to 
im a good judge in this matter. 

ad 
| 


* > * a * * » 
In the first place, I maintain that the law of 
| imprisonment does rot operate cruelly or oppress: 
ively upon the unfortunate poor,as alleged by those 
who are opposed to it. No individual in commu 
Unity receives so safe a passport through life, as 
\the sober, honest poor man. None so sure of 
|| friends, and none in less danger of oppression 
|| from any quarter. And 1 will venture to affirm, 
that not mere cian one in a thousand of this class 
(come within the operation of this law. The mis- 
‘take that good men make who are Against it is 


| by supposing-all who are imprisoned to be of this 





character. Whereas, the law operates, as it was 
intended to do, upon the lazy intemperate rogue 
| and is altogether salutary and suitable, as a 
means of chastisement, to constrain them to pay 
, their honest debts; and where one of these i: 
| actually committed, twenty comply with the 
|| claims of the creditor, because they know they 
are liable to commitment. Whereas now, under 
arepeal of that statute, they will treat the credit- 
or with a sneer of contempt who should venture 


| 
to dun them. Merchants and mechanics, who 





are altogether the best judges, will evidence the 
| the truth of this statement. 

|| ‘The writer’s argument against imprisonment 
\for debt, is the advancement of civilization, hu 
jmanity, &c. This is charming to contemplate, 
as far as it goes. But far from slow is the ad 


Vance of crime, profligacy and drunkenness; and 


| 


; a ; } ; if the march of humanity and civilizati e 
ji burning, @&c. ‘These will be discussed in treati-| ; } y : a se “9 
| ses occasionally introduced in the progress of this Such as to render that law odious, why not find 


jourseives so far ahead as to leave it behind 
|wholly inoperate for the want of subjects to act 
upon, or any body so inhuman as to put it ir 
force. 


Now it is a good old maxim, “let well enoug! 





While I would heartily subscribe to the merits 
of that work, and earnestly recommend it to the 
perusal of all, who have the leisure, permit me! 
to introduce to their notice another work from the 
same scientific society, which I consider of far. 
more importance to the farmer, and which, in my 


ly dilating upon its history, the different varieties 
or breeds, the external and internal structure, dis-| 
eases, shoeing, vices and haiits, general manage-| 
ment, breeding, medicines, &c. &c. The whole. 
is interspersed and exemplified with beautifui. 





ore i | wood engravings. It is published in monthly, 
view, isthe most valuable production for the farm-|| numbers of about thirty-five pages each, in octa-| 
ing interest which modern intelligence and re- 1 vo form, at six pence sterling per number. 
search have devised. I allude to the “ Farmer's | 


Che work can be obtained and transmitted by |, these high professions of concern for their rights 


j alone.” If these pretended reformers, instead o! 


prostrating all the salutary and comfortable re- 
straints, which shield the virtuous upright citizen 
against the encroachment of the vicious idler 


| would set about and perseveringly pursue suc! 


measures as do, in fact, ameliorate and better the 


|condition of the people, under such civil institu- 








jtions as experience has proved to be good, ther 








te Mit 
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would come, as they ought to come, with the evi- 
dence of their sincerity. The temperance re- 
formation is but begun, than which nothing can 
present a more promising field for benevolent ef- 
fort. 
with the “ milk of human kindness,” use strong 
drink, and trafic in it, and would get a thousand 
dvunk, if it were like to turn a popular election in 
their favor. 

The common school system of this state is 
good, yet the principles have never been practi- 
sally extended according to the provisions of the 


act. This must be done by the co-operation of 


benevolent men in the towns and districts who are 
willing to spend time and labor in doing good 

In short, let taose who would favor the onward 
march of humanity, “lay the axe at the root of 
the trees”-—teach men to be sober, honest and 
industrious—to cultivate self-restraint and frugal- 
ity in all things, and above all, to obey the gospel 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and none 
will need complain of the oppressiveness of the 
laws of this good republic. 

Respectfully, 
Ludlowville, Feb. 21, 1833. 


D. F. 





CUTTING CIONS. 

During the present fine sleighing, as family 
visits are fashionable, it affords a fine opportuni- 
nity for cutting cions, selecting seeds for the com- 
ing season, &c. ‘These things should not be 
forgotton. 





Vor the Genesee Farmer. 
ORCHARD GRASS. 

Ma. Epvirorn—tIn one of Mr. Braprev’s com 
niunications, he speaks favorably of orchard 
grass. A more partfeular description of this 
zrass would be desirabie; also, whether the seed 
of it can be procured in season for sowing in the 
pring. C. 





Importance of the Silk Culture. 

AID FROM THE GOVERNMENT NECESSARY. 

We cheerfully comply with the request to pub- 
ish the following, written by our friend and cor- 
respondent for the New-York Farmer : 

The Chinese, knowing the great value of the 
iik manufacture, closely guarded the secret of 
its Management by the most rigid penal enact 
ments, by which means they were enabled for 
many centuries to keep the silk worm from 
preading over the world, consequently monopoli 
vod the whole business, which was a souree of 
uuch wealth to their empire. 

Many fruitless attempts were made by crown- 

ed heads to obtain the worms, and to learn the 
no’e of their management, but for a long time 
without success, 
_ The prospect of great reward at length put a 
few egcs ot the silk worm in possession of the 
Emperor Justinian. From this mall beginning 
all the worms in Western Asia, Europe and 
America have been produced. England, Hol 
‘and, Germany, Russia and Sweden, are fully 
aware of the importance of the silk busiress. 
trance, more than any other nation in Europe,is 
leriving her power and greatest resources trom 
aé culture and manufacture of silk. 


a treasury returns for several years past, that the several states will ever be found to act | ture 
‘> > a . . . . i ’ 
ow that the silk imported and consumed in the |in concert so as to attain the result which a na- | 


tates Is more in amount than the bread stuff ex- 
ported. Silk may be successfully and advanta- 
seously cultivated in every state in the Union 
“x periments have shown the American silk to be 
~Uperior in color and texture to the si'k of any 
nation. Other agricultural labor will not be less- 
‘ned by such culture. The condition of the 
oor will be much improved ; the young and in- 
rm will make good silk cu!turists. 4 


Thea ol} . . ° 
He climate of England is too damp and cold 


Multitudes of these men, who so abound} 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


llto propagate the silk worm. America may yet 
reap great profit on the raw silk as an article of 


export. . 

Jey made no mention of cotton as an article of 
American production, in his treaty with Engiand, 
1794. The present year’s crop of cotton is 
worth about thirty millions of dollars. Many of 
our citizens, who about 38 years ago planted cot- 
ton seed, may be living witnesses of the fact, 
that cotton is the first stapie in the states. A 
large portion of those who are now planting the 
mulberry seed, may live to see raw silk the second 
grand staple of our country. The state of Con- 
necticut has taken the lead in the growth and 
manufacture of silk. Many of her citizens are 
entitled to great credit for their persevering and 
patriotic efforts. ; 

Mansfield has been engaged more or less in the 
raising of silk ever since 1760, and the quantity 
gradually increasing Windham and Tolland 
counties have produced for the last year raw silk 
sufficient to employ fifty-five looms, which would 
manufacture about 30,000 yards per year, say 
vesting and other broad goods. 

Considerable quantities of silk goods have been 
»yroduced by the enterprising perseverance of Mr. 
Rapp,of Economy,in Pennsylvania. Superior spe- 
cimens of what might be accomplished by a judi- 
cious national fostering, wasexrhibitedlast winter 
at Washington, by the venerable and learned Mr, 
Duponceau. Many other parts of the Union 
have produced specimens of silk stuffs and sew- 
ing silk ; the latter article is found the most pro- 
fitable, yet in —— this, a great draw- 
back to profit is experienced from not systema- 
tically undefstanding the art of filature, or reel- 
ing the silk from the cocoon. In other countries, 


use of the best part of the fibre. Our sewing! 
silk is stronger than the Italian, but in conse- | 
quence of our defective reeling it is very waste-| 
ful, difficult to keep from tangling, &c. The| 
finishing of piece goods suffers from the same 
cause. 

It must be obvious that something is materially | 
wrong in the silk operations of our people, or the | 


much more generally. 


a century and a half before cotton was brought 
into notice. The growth and manufacture of 


the yalue of our cotton manufactories is im-| 
mense.* It is now only 25 or 30 years since it} 
was thought the ingenuity of our people would, 
not be equal to manufacture as geod and as cheap | 
goods as the once celebrated India Baftas and 
Hummuins, A very short period of experiment 
drove this very inferior trash from our shores. | 
‘he bare mention of such fabrics being once in| 
so general use in our country, causes almost a:| 
much risibility as the fact of importing building | 
brick from Hioiland. Our cotton goods now find | 
their way to the Indies; our bricks are equal to, 
any in the world; and with a little national pro-| 
tection, we will soon cease importing silk, and 
have raw silk to spare fora profitable export. 
Many of the states by their public acts, have! 
shown their very decided opinion of the immense: 
importance of the culture of silk, as a great and| 
commanding national object; yet still, this grand! 
object lingers. | 
The chairman of our Congress Committee on) 
Agriculture, 1832, speaking of the manufacture 
lof silk, remarks: ‘On an experiment untried in| 
‘this country, and requiring considerable capital, a 
reliance on individual enterprize would be at 
least problematical ; and it is not to be expected 








| tional operation is calculated to procure,” 

If the manufacture of silk should ever be un- 
dertaken upon an extensive scale in the United 
States, Congress must give »s a National School, 

lto teach the whole process of silk work, but more, 
particularly the important art of filature. 





, ™ The home consumption of raw cotton has in- 

\creased 600 per cent. within the last 16 years, 

|| while that of Great Britain has only increased 220. 
| pee cent. in 21 years. 


1 The eight millions of dollars sent annually out 


where sewing silk is manufactured, the tow of 
the silk is worked in, but we are obliged to make | 


} manufacture of it would ere this be entered into|| -—-- — 
i 
Che culture of silk was attempted in Virginia | 


cotton has progressed with astonishing rapidity ; | 





of the country for silks, in its various forms, can 
| be saved, and it is as well to begin now as wait 


A. W. 


| another century 
| Lansingburgh, Jan. 1, 1833. 


' 


| A penny saved is two penee earned —Scvtch 
[ Proverbs. 
ye the benefit of Health and Beauty, the 
subscriber wiil manufacture Pot and Pear! 
|| Barley; also, Hulled and Split Peas and Beans, 
|on shares, &c. The above articles for sale at 
wholesale and retail. D. McKENZIE. 
Caledonia, Livingston co., March 1, 1833. 
| mar 1 r4tfat 


FARM FOR SALE. 


| 
t1E subscriber offers for sale the 
Farm on which he now resides, 
situated on the main road two miles 
north of the city of Buffalo, Erie co. 
containing 86 acres ef land, not exceeded for 
richness or fertility by any in the vicinity, having 
thereon a good two story dwelling house, very 
convenient ; a wood house 50 by 18, one and a 
half stories high, and calculated for storing grain ; 
a good barn, &c.; a large garden and orchard, 
containing 100 apple trees, with choice grafted 
fruit of various kinds. The above Farm will be 
\| sold low, and payment be made easy. 
S+LVANUS RUSSELL. 
| For further particulars inquire of Sylvanus 
Russell on the premises, or of John B. Macy, 
firm of Smith & Macy, or 8. N. Callender, Main- 
street, Buffalo. 
Buffalo, Feb. 26, 1833. 








| 





| 
' 
| 











mar 1-r4t fAt* 


C GRASS SEED. 
ASH paid for Grass Seed, at my store. 
Rochester, sept 19-f6m A. CHAPIN. 


FOR SALE, 
Y the subscriber in Macedon, 
Wayne co., 50,000 White Mul- 
berry Trees. 
WM. P. RICHARDSON. 
oct 6-ftf 


fresh Garden Seeds. 
f y= subscribers respectfully in- 

form the pubiic that they have 
ret saat ar nw in the seed 
business, and they assure the public 
‘that nothing shali be wanting on their part to give 
ithe utmost satisfaction to those who may favor - 
\them with their patronage. It is the intention of 
| the subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse in 
connection with thisestablishment, where a choice 
‘collection of new, rare, and beautiful flowering 
|plants will be supplied from the New-York Bo- 
jtaniec Garden upper end of Broadway ; and also 
from the same establishment the best sorts of 
Fiowering shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy perenni, 
al plants, Double Dahlias, Chinese Peonias, 
Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, Trees forthe streets, &c.&c. They Ca 
iust received from London, a large importation of 

















| 


' 





| garden and flower seeds the growth of 1831, such 


as Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Radish. Pease, 
Grass Seeds, &c. &e.; and also from Glasgow, 
Hawthorn quicks for Hiedges, Red moss, White 
moss,and White Provence ruses. The tradesup- 
| plied on the most reasonable terms, and all or- 
ders by mail or otherwise. wlll be punctually at- 
i tended to. SMITH & HOGG, 
| New-York,May 1832. No, 388, Broadway 
The Farmer's Library, 
R, Essays designed to encourage the pur- 
suits and promote the science of Agricul- 
by Leonard E. Lathrop, Esq. <A few vo- 
jumes of the Farmer's Library are for gale at 
toyt, Porter q- Co.’s Book Store, being the few 
remaining of the third edition of this excellent 
work, Price 624 cents. janl2 


TEMPERANCE RECORDER, 








| Devoted exélusirely to the cause of Temperance, 


UBLISHED ‘monthly, by the Executive 
Committee of the New-York State Tempe 
rance Society, HOYT, PORTER &Co. 
jan 23 Agents, Rochester 
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|and the saviour of the world ; leaving eve 
\ry one the same liberty of shaping his Opi- 
nions on the doctrines of the New Testa 


THE WAY TO WEALTH. l! tion, uniess compelled to do so, by misfor-| 
Few young men can be found who are|/tune, oris sure that the change will be to 
not anxious to obtain wealth. Tthey gene-||his advantage. A change of pursuit often 


rally look upon it as a source of happiness. || proves detrimental to the accumulation of 


; : ment, by the light of his own judgment, 
They know it aflords the means of procur-| wealth, while a steady perseverance in the 
ing the necessaries as well as the luxuries of! 


; and by that of the Universal Spirit whic; 
‘same course, with prudent management, | dictated the sacred writings, as we claim in 
life, and gives to its possessor a power and rarely fails of ultimate success. 


yt stim: all other matters. This is my idea of the 
influence which the poor may covet,butcan)| In his pursuits after wealth, a young man 


, can) w \liberty of the Gospel. The Christian world 
never possess. It is not strange, therefore,)) should not only “be diligent in business,” 

that mankind should ieel a desire tor wealth, || but exercise, at ali times, a spirit of benevo-| 
but it is somewhat remarkable, while such | le 

desire is so generally prevalent, that so few | 
pursue the way that leads to it and obtain) 


once arrived at this temper, we should see 
all sects and parties fade into nothing, and 
nee, and have a sirict regard to the prin-'|the cause of a thousand dissentions an: 
ciples of honor and honesty. He cannot be | heart-burnings annihilated for ever. With 
too careful to merit and preserve a charac- | those views, I pride myselfin the principies 
the ohject of their desire, since the way to | ter for integrity, whether in prosperity or ||of Friends, only in so far as they are th 
wealth is as plain as the way to cme ghd po Me so that in whatever circumstan-!! principles of Christianity.” 
the chances of fortune may vary the dis-)\ces he may be placed, he may at least en-| in 
tance for different persons to travel. Indeed) joy the confidence of his fellow men, and Feepina Carriz on Fisu.—The cattle a 
ee with aha pe ans Wey will anedeae Eye reeeeedi Bufiule Bulletin | Provincetown feed upon fish with apparen 
iw stacie > approving conscience.—— 43 ij7e tin, | hs By gets « Lt 
hinder their progress, and perhaps prevent! " " : iy LA ae ogre a the best inds ot 
them from ever obtaming the object of their! Feo Williamson's History of North Cerolina. odder, It Is said that some cows, kept 
pursuit, But failures do not show that the | ss EDUCATION, i | there ct ir years, will, when grain and 
ray is not plain, nor that the persons fail-) Written in reference to the year 1752. _ |) fish are placed before them at the same time 
wey oe Pe ; Sickness | We cannot account for the general inattention || prefer the latter, eating the whole of the fish 
ing do not fed word the pede id aa hi 4 to learning in the provinee, for such a length of || before they touch the grain. Like one of 
or other misiortunes ane) paren. & (hell | time Many of the inhabitants had been well||old we were rather incredulous on this sub 
course—they may meet with robbers on the 


educated, and were men of respectable talents.|| joo: pill we h: , 
, ; 1; ~ ject, till we had the evidence of ocular de 
way, Who may plunder them of their pos-|) They calculated badly ,if they presumed, that by | ject, we hi daha de 
’ } | ; prergeow . +e” ||monstration. We have seen the cows a! 
sessions—designing men may, and often do, sending some of their children to England for in- dnt Glace. bcidie ealed Waa aaet? ake 
circumvent and despoil the unwary of their | struction, the intellects of the community would || f the fa h y en f . way gongs 
earnings. But it is evident that by far the | be sufficiently cultivated. ‘They were not inat-|/0' “ie olla Ss, thrown from the fish boats on 
< ond their | tentive to the culture of their farms; and they || (he shore, and when obtained,masticate ani 
greatest part of mankind. who spend their j : 
days without acquiring wealth, owe their) well know that no plant under the sium has more swallow every part except the hardest bones. 
m. f « : : ie one snnradence || te of cultivation thay the human mind. It}! A Provincetown cow will dissect the head 
Ww ~ of success to ieir O if had not escaped their observation, that man comes|| of a cod with wonderful celerity. She pla 
and mismanagement. ili Ww , Ipless i . + , 
ies enes-4 Gaaaiin enasiend fet into the world the most helpless and ignorant of || ees one foot upon a part of it, and with he: 
Phe way to weaith is marked by perse-| a}j the creatures on the face of the earth, biped || teeth tears off the skin and ristly parts.and 
vering industry, patience and frugality ;//or quadruped. He is deemed the most helpless,|} .~ ear : and £1 oo” parts, 
: , Fea. po p>? '|in afew moments nothing is left but th 
and alihough some may and do become the! because he requires to b- longest nourished by his 5 
possessors of wealth, without any personal parents; and he is deemed the most ignerant, be- i} ONS, 
regard to these aids. vet, as a GEN ERAL RULE, cause he needs to be instructed in every thing. |; 
"Ss ’ i A « ? } 
no man who wishes to become wealthy, 


The inhahitants of Provincetown, are no! 

Other animals are taught by nature what ~_ ol] re wigs 8 who feed their cattle upori 

: : . | salutary, and what is poisonous, but man has noljfish. ‘The nations ; ande!| 

se reasonably expect to obtain the object! ouch instinct. It apoeats to have been the will | coast. as wren a 3 orl pn peo 
of his wishes without a steady course of in- | of heaven to subject our species, for many years, || ractise feeding tl vir fl fs ! 1 herds vith 
dustry, a strict observance of the most rigid) to a state of helpless infancy, that we might ac- ii The colt ote! ocks a _ s with 
economy and prudence. quire the language of our parents, and be profited || _ re celebrated traveler Ibn Batuta, 

















Young men are often defeated in their by their instruction. 


wishes to become rich—being too impatient 
of gain to exercise prudence, or too tond of 
show to regard the principles of economy. 
In their eagerness of the pursuit they not 
unfrequently overleap the bounds of safety, 
and in the fluctuation of the times, find 


Hence it is clear, that every | who visted Zafar, the most easterly city in 
person is deaf to the voice of Nature and the | Yemen, in the early part of the fourteent) 
voice of Lleaven who does not attend to the edu-| Century, says that the inhabitants of that 
cation of his children. '|city carried on a great trade in horses in In 
‘dia, and at that period fed their flocks and 
herds with fish, a practise which he says 
We noticed last week the appearance of he had no where else observed.—- Barnsta 





QUAKERS ANNUALs 





themselves involved in difficulties which the Aurora Borealis, a new annual, conduc- | ble Journal. 

prove their ruin. ted by Friends, in Kngland. We present | —— 
When we look around us, and see here, 0-day an extract trom it, written by the po-|| Goon Temprer.—M. Abauzit, a citizen o! 

and there a man of wealth, we often envy ¢!; William Hewitt, from an article enti-| Geneva, venerable for a long life, devoted 

their situation and the advantages they en- 


tled “George Fox and his Contempora-| to study and the practice of every virtue 
joy, without inquiring by what means they) !"es- 
obtained their riches. Were we to make 





| had never, itis said, been put out o temper 
"The greatness of George Fox is of so | Some persons applied to his maid-servan' 
this inquiry, we should find, in almost every. striking and unequivocal a character, that || to ascertain if such was the fact. She ha! 
instance, in this country, that those who are whosoever has greatness in himself, can- || been thirty years in his service, and she had 
now rolling in wealth, were once entirely not fail at once to discover and acknow- 1 never seen him give way to the slightest i! 
destitute of property, and they have arrived ledge itin him For my own part,as a//ritation. She was promised a sum of mo 
at their present standing, through a steady,! Member of that religious society which was |, ney if she could succeed in exciting him 
persevering course of industry and econo-) founded through his instrumentality, Imay anger. She consented to make the experi 
my. It is true, that the progress of events, be considered as a partial judge; but I do || ment, and knowing he was particularly fon’ 
in which they had no particular agency,| not hesitate toavow, and they who know |/of sleeping comfortably,she omitted to make 
may have greatly advanced their interests, me will testify to the truth of the assertion,|/his bed. M. Abauzit perceived it, and tly 
and carried them along in the way to, that!am, by no means, an admirer of any |/next morning mentioned it to her; she re- 
wealth, with a rapidity beyond the power of|| sect, as such. 


wealt , lam disposed rather to be- || plied that she had forgotten it. He said 
individual exertion, and under such circum-)lieve that we carry our attachment to par-|/nothing more on the subject; in the eveninz 


stances as not to render them pre-eminent||ticular parties in the Christian Church, to|/she left the bed in the same state; it was 
for virtue, or give them any claim to superi-||an extent injurious to the interests of that)|again mentioned the next day, to whict 
or skill. But such cases form no exception ||universal church, and thus become habitu-| she replied with a pretended excuse, worst 
to the general rule. jally prouder of our particular badges and o-||than the former. The third time he said to 

Every youth should be put to that kind || pinions, than zealous for the simple truth of her, “ You have again left my bed unmade 
of business for which his talents are best |/Christ. 1, forone, should rejoice to see the |! | suppose you have made up your mind 
adapted, and for which he has a preference. ||\day when all sects should be merged in|) not to do it, as you consider it too muc!: 
And, having made the selection, he should |,;one wide and tolerantchurch, whieh should ''trouble, well, after all there is no great 
be taught to pursue it steadily, while by in- || demand of its members no test, no title to||harm done, for I begin to get used to it.” — 
dustry and economy he can make it profita-|/admission, but an honest avowal of their be- | 


; amiss it LvON || She threw herself at his feet and confesse- 
bie; nor should he ever change his ocenpa-|!liefiu God, and in Jesus Christ, as his son.{/ the truth. 


wu 


Aye duc snaalinaeiaia Fhe 





